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(from the Bosten Courier.) 
Ode on the death of Prescott, the Historian. 


“You know T go at autumn to my patrimonial acres in Pep- 
perell, which have been in our family for two hundred years, 
to sit under the old trees [sat under when a boy.”—{Wm. H. 
Milburn’s interview with Prescott.} 


I. 

It was the Spring time mild, 

When earth to heaven smiled 

With green leaves laved in light and violets bine ; 

The birds with songs most sweet, 

Spring days with hast’ning feet, 

So joined their hymn in praises greatly due ; 

It was that crescent time of earth 

Wherein high hopes for sacred work have birth. 
Ii. 


A child, with glance full bright, 

Played in the misty light 

Oa old worn acres of th’ ancestral dead ; 

The young heart of the boy 

Filled with an unknown joy 

As Nature shade and sound upon him shed ; 

It was her voice, inspired of God, 

That called him forth to ways of work before untrod. 


Tif. 


Long years have fled away, 

It was the summer gay, 

That filled the fields with golden fruit and grain ; 

The elms in sheltering mood 

Around the old house stood, 

O’er the flecked earth the slow sun drew his train ; 

Still Nature uttered mystic speech 

Through shadowy grove and midday heat and murm’- 
ring beech. 





IV. 


A strong man list’ning there, 

Amidst the noontide air, 

Still heard the Mother’s voice with yearning heart; 
But the young eyes were dim, 

Veiled was the earth for him, 

And darkness taught him with her sombre art ; 
The trees their shadows casting down : 

So Nature offered her obedient child a crown. 


Vv. 


By her, the mother, taught, 
Had he, th’ historian, wrought, 
’Till distant nations spoke his name with praise ; 
His was the storied page, 
His was the wisdom sage 
That showed how worth can walk in history’s maze ; 
The light of the young sprinz, the voice 
That called him up to unsought ways of God’s own 
choice. 
VI. 


The “sacred thirst” for gold, 
The Aztee temples old, 
In lands where Might assailed a nation’s Right ; 
Pizzaro’s cohorts strong, 
And Cortez’s chartered wrong, 
All writ in history graced with justice bright ; 
The ruined nations’ anthem’d song, 
That raised to God brings nearer Freedom’s festive 
morn. 
VII. 


The secret ways of kings, 

Of life the hidden springs, 

Whence flowed the strength of Holland girt with seas ; 
The dark Escurial halls, 





The Inquisition’s walls, 

Wherein all hope the faithful prisoner flees ; 

So painting life, where’er he trod, 

That from the fearful picture gleamed the face of God. 
VL. 


It was a winter day, 

On earth the strong snow lay, 

And the hoarse wind amongst the branches rang ; 

The low sun’s slanting ray, 

The old house clad in gray, 

The sea, tossed with the breeze, its anthem sung ; 

No work is on the land to-day, 

The flowers lie longing for the advent of fair May. 
IX. 


Within a city room, 
Filled with no sad’ning gloom, 
Lies the worn laborer, Spring still in his heart. 
His work has been well done : 
Winter to him has come, 
It brings clear light, so long from him apart ; 
Let the wind sing no song of night 
Midst the old trees that loved him, song of fadeless 
light ! 
X. 
So the young eyes are clear, 
May-time for him is here, 
In the great year that God appoints for man ; 
So the world’s eyes are clear, 
For that his home was here, 
Ere that he entered light no eye can scan : 
So the world holds her mystic way, 
Led by her great sons into light of endless day ! 





The Diarist Abroad, No. 16. 
Noes. 


I. Ihave rarely read an article with more pleas- 
ure than that of “ Civis,” copied from the Cou- 
rier into Dwight’s Journal of Jan.1. At last — 
at last—after half a dozen years of protest 
against our Boston public’s thinking it has ever 
heard and seen grand opera, one gentleman is 
found, who can speak with knowledge, experience 
and observation, and who fully confirms what I 
have so long been attesting. The “Huguenots,” 
as given here, would not be — could not be satis- 
factory —to one who became acquainted with it 
in Paris, and whose familiarity with the French 
language, with the French stage and French 
music, would naturally give him those feelings of 
preference for opera there, which I have for it in 
German here. Moreover, the principal parts 
are sung here by singers who (mostly) have 
passed the age of fresh voices and sympathetic 
singing. _ But the public is familiar with their ex- 
cellencies and their defects, — they should be, 
periods varying from 10 to 25 years of service 
can give familiarity — and they excuse the latter 
—they forget them, as we do the peculiarities inpro- 
minciation of our daily companions. “ Civis 
would therefore, on these grounds, be much dis- 
satisfied with the “Huguenots” in Berlin. 

But there is another reason why he would be 
dissatisfied, if the history of the production of the 
opera here in 1842, as I have heard it, be correct. 
“ Civis” says “Gli ugonotti” is not “Les Hu- 
guenots.” And rightly. “Il Franco Arciero” is 





not “Der Freyschiitz”— German or French 
opera translated into Italian is no longer the 
same, and demands to some extent a translation — 
so to speak —of the music. Now Meyerbeer took 
the entire direction here when the opera was 
studied in 1842, and directed the first three per- 
formances. The text was translated into Ger- 
man, which is the composer’s mother tongue, and 
(as I have understood) he made such changes in 
the music — particularly in the recitatives, as 
fitted it to the new language of the text. Such 
changes would grate harshly on the ear of “ Civis,” 
just as passages of the work as given at Paris, 
would grate upon mine,— he would have the 
French text in mind, I the German. We then 
stand upon the same “ platform” in so far as an 
imperfect representation of the work in an 
Italian dress goes, and hence the great delight 
with which I have read those columns of plain 
truth from his pen. The announcement of Ull- 
man that the Boston public should “see this 
work as well given as in any city in the world,” 
is simply absurd and ridiculous to anybody, who 
has seen it even in a second-class house in 
Europe. Where is the orchestra to be obtained ? 
Where the chorus of 80, 100, or 125 voices, 
which has been practising the music perhaps for 
months? Where the unity of performance 
among the leading singers, which a common lan- 
guage and years of singing together in all sorts of 
opera, alone can give? * 


In one respect Meyerbeer is like Gluck — 
every note from the feeblest singer, from the 
most insignificant instrument, belongs to the 
general effect, as it is to be felt by the auditor in 
front, who is at the same time supposed to be look- 
ing at the scenery, sympathizing with the feel- 
ings of the actor, and almost taking part in the 
situation. Place the most exquisite bit of stage 
scene painting, which ever left the studio of Cro- 
pius, in a picture gallery, it would but be laughed 
at; put it upon the stage, and when the curtain 
rises, two thousand spectators burst into loud ap- 
plause. You may say that certain music by 
Meyerbeer has no value. True, if judged from 
the “ standpoint” of classical concert music. But 
to say itis not effective and great music in its 
way, until it has been heard accompanied as the 
composer intended by certain scenic and stage 
effects, is to talk of what one knows nothing 
about. Scenic music must be “ scenically ” heard. 


Il. I see ARTHUR NAPOLEON is coming to 
Boston. He was here and first played in con- 
cert (in Berlin) at Kroll’s establishment, Jan. 
81, 1855 —four years ago, where he was en- 
gaged for several nights. He was then not quite 
eleven years old. To give an idea of an evening 
at Kroll’s, I copy the advertisement on that occa- 
sion. It will show how great a variety of amuse- 
ments— to say nothing of the beer drinking, the 
shooting with spring guns, the bagatelle boards 
(if that is the term), and other things which go on 
in the basement — is offered to the public there. 
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KROLL’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


Wednesday, Jan. 31, 1855. In the King’s Hall. First Con- 
cert of the Piano-forte virtuoso, Arthur Napoleon. 
PROGRAMME. 
1. Overture to Oberon, Weber. 
2. Sonate by Beethoven, performed by Arthur Napoleon. 


8. Thuringian popular song, sung by Herr Prellinger. 
. Le Papillon by Ascher, and Sonnambula by Prudent, per- 
formed by Arthur Napoleon. 

5. Sextet from ‘* Lucia”, sung by members of the Opera, 

(Kroll’s.) 

6. Fantasia on motives from the opera ** Moses,” by Thal- 

berg, performed by Arthur Napoleon. 

Previously, ‘‘The Art of being Beloved,” a drama with 
songs, in one act, freely translated from the French by Ferdi- 
nand Gumbert. To begin at 6 1-2 o'clock. 

At the close, grand concert in the Roman Hall. 
American money) 25, 37 1-2 and 50 cents 


et 


Prices (in 


On succeeding evenings he played “ Andante 
Rondo Capricieuse,” by Mendelssohn ; Thalberg’s 
“ Huguenots,” Fantasia; “ Reverie and Gouttes 
@ Eau,” by Ascher; “ Fantasia on motives from 
Oberon,” “ Polka-Mazurka,” composed by him- 
self; Schulhoff’s “ Carneval,” “ Sonata Patheti- 
que,” Beethoven, “ Notturno,” Doehler, “ Cra- 
covienne,” by Wallace and the like. 

I did not hear him; for very good reasons the 
many splendid concerts of that winter given by 
virtuosos, Vivier, Schulhoff, Arabella Goddard 
among them, were mostly lost to me. From the 
papers however, I formed a very high opinion of 
the boy. / 

One said: “ After what we had heard of the 
success of this young virtuoso in Lisbon, London, 
Paris, &e., we had a right to expect great things 
of hm. 
surprisetl, to see this gentle child in his fascina- 


And yet were we in the highest degree 


ting ingenuousness, with his childlike, innocent, 
and again so strangely spiritual expression, ex- 
hibit his artistic powers. His mechanical execu- 
tion, however eminent in all directions, so far as 
his bodily strength admits, soon retired into the 
background before a something higher, which, 
alas, is so often wanting in adults, — the expres- 
sion of an artist-torle, which in one so young is ab- 
solutely wonderful. Mow many virtuosos have 
we heard play the C sharp minor Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, and how few have known how to equal 
this child in playing the Adagio,” and so on. 
Finally this: “In a word, nature has surpassed 
herself here, and we have only to wish that this 
blossom be not crushed beneath the deadly mo- 
notony of our modern concert productions, but 
may be developed to a point equal to our great 
and just expectations.” 

At that time it was said that the boy was poor, 
and that his object, or that of those who thought 
for him, was to collect a capital which should 
enable him to devote several years to thorough 
musical study. 

In most cases these “wonder children” are 
never anything more. Travelling and being the 
pets of thousands gets them into habits, such that, 
application to anything but their daily pianoforte 
practice becomes impossible. It is no longer pos- 
sible for them, so used to appearing before the 
multitude, and to the incense of applause, to, with- 
draw into private life and work upon dry rules 
and theories. They pretend to study,—get a 
superficial knowledge of composition, and then 
write — write — write — as if the great aim of ex- 
istence now were to cover so many thousand sheets 
of paper within a given time. Rubinstein was to 
the full as great a wonder in childhood as the 
yo ing Napoleon is now ; but all his compositions 
show the superficial student. Unless he learns 
by experience slowly, what he might have learned 





quickly under a competent teacher, I fear his 
chance for immortality is small. There is no way 
to develope the genius of a Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, or even of a Hummel, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, but by the thorough contra- 
puntal studies made by all these masters. The 
most one can venture to say of childish or youth- 
ful genius, —in science or in art, is, there is that 
to which it is worth while to give opportunity for 
extraordinarily hard study. Ninety percentum of 
genius consists in uncommon aptness for study — 
the other te per cent, only, is the imagined 
power of doing things without study. 

Mozart said himself, that one great reason why 
he stood higher than most composers of his day, 
was because he had studied so much more than 
they. Just at the close of life he found some- 
thing that he did not know — namely, in Bach’s 
vocal music, and immediately became a student 
again. 

Read musical history, and yon will see that no 
one has left long-lived works who did not base 
them upon severe contrapuntal studies under the 
famous Italian and German masters of the old 


school. Show musie dazzles, but it gets out of 
fashion. But the most brilliant music, if it has 


the right foundation, — mere dances and virtuoso 
pieces, such as Handel, Bach, Mozart, and so on 
wrote — such as Chopin and Mendelssohn have 
more recently given us, have the elentents of life 
in them. 

Rather a long note, — but where to get time 
for an article ? 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Francois Adrien Boieldieu. 


(Translated from the German.) 


This world-renowned musician, whose “ La Dame 
Blanche” and “ Jean de Paris,” need only to be 
mentioned, to remind us of all that is lovely, fine and 
charming in Art, was born at Rouen, on the 15th of 
Dee., in 1775. His father was secretary in the chan- 
cery of the Archbishop, and he himself was created 
chorister at the Metropolitan church, where he re- 
ceived the first instructions in music; then he was 
placed under the guidance of the organist, Broche, 
an intelligent but severe man, who treated him so 
badly that in despair he fled from Rouen to Paris. 
It is also said, that, like Haydn for Porpora, he was 
compelled to perform for Broche the lowest acts of 
servitude. The theatre however, which he was pas- 
sionately fond of, offered him an indemnification for 
all his hardships ; all his small savings he applied to 
procuring as often as possible the enjoyment of ope- 
ratic representations ; at times of pecuniary want 
he even resorted to trickery, stealthily entered the 
theatre at carly day and concealed himself until the 
beginning of the performances. It will appear, that 
his highest aim must have been to come himself 
before his townsmen with an opera ; and really there 
was found in Rouen a poet, who, like Boieldieu, was 
tortured by a thirst for publicity, and they jointly 
wrote an opera, the name of which the#tomposer 
himself afterwards forgot, and which was received 
with applause. Nothing now could stay the youth- 
ful composer ; he must go to Paris, the place where 
all French talents first became accredited. Travel- 
ling on foot he arrived at Paris with thirty frances, 
and his partiture in his pocket, but with many hopes 
in his breast and melodies in his head. 

In the meantime, he had to be content with a con- 
siderable shortcoming of his brilliant expectations ; 
he had not doubted that they would perform his 
opera at the Opera-comique ; notwithstanding the in- 
tercessions of the cantatrices, who found the young 
man to be “ trés interessant,” the direction had no 





idea of giving the work of an urknown masician and 
poet. Until he succeeded in obtaining a text from 
one of the more known librettists, he had to support 
himself by giving instructions and even by Piano- 
tuning ; yet he never lost courage, and vigoronsly 
struggled to advance. The house Erard, already at 
that time (1794) celebrated for its piaros, was the 
rendezvous of all artists, and Boieldiew was also in- 
troduced there ; besides that the chefs of the house as- 
sisted him by counsel and deed with the greatest 
amiableness, and sought by their influence to aid 
him ; it was of an essential value to him, to be able 
frequently to he with the best musicians of the time, 
and to draw information from the produetions and re- 
marks of Garat, Rode, Mehul, Cherubini, &c. Here- 
tofore his studics had by no means been of a deep 
and serious kind ; a tolerable execution on the piano, 
and a knowledge of the most essential parts of har 
mony, was all that he had brought to Paris in this 
relation; he now began to feel that he must pene- 
trate deeper into the mysteries of the art, and that 
much was wanting in him to its complete mastery. 
After be had obtained a sort of vogue by several suc- 
cessful romances,as “Le Menestrel,” “Otoi quej’aime,” 
&e., which were first introduced by Garat’s inimita- 
ble delivery, Fievée mndertook to write a oné-act 
opera, “La dot de Suzette,” for Boieldien, taken 
from his romance of the same name. It was grven 
in the year 1759; and the grace of the subject, the 
fresh music, as well as the elegant and spirited ac- 
ting of Mme. Saint Aubin, won for the little opera 
an uncommon success. ‘The track was now beaten, 
and in the following year B. wrote “La Famille 
Suisse,” whieh likewise was well reecived, owing to its 
naivete and grace; then in 1797 “ Montbreuil ct Mer- 
ville,” but which met with no success on account of 
its disgraceful text ; and in the same year, on the oc- 
easion of the peace of Campo-Formio, “ L’heureuse 
nouvelle.” But it was the opera “ Zoraine et Zulnare,” 
(given in 1798, but composed several years previous- 
ly) in which his talent began peculiarily to display 
itself, and which first traly gave surety for that which 
might be expected of him in the future. 


Several instrumental pieces for piano, hayp, vio- 
loncello, &e., which he had composed in the mean- 
time, were generally admired ; and these were the 
eause of his reception into the conservatory among 
the corps of Piano-professors. B. was not exactly 
suited to this post, for he was occupied by far too 
much with other things to take any interest in the 
dry piano-mechanism ; nevertheless, his Iessons were 
interesting to his pupils by his spirited remarks, and 
criticisms of art and From this time until 
the year 1802, he composed the Operas: “ Les Me- 
prises Espagnoles,’”’ “ Beniowsky,” “Caliph of Bagdad,” 
received with such tremendoxs applaase, and which 
it is said in a short space of time received not 
less than seven hundred representations, and the 
charming “ Ma tante Aurore,’ which was severely 
censured by the public at first on account of its vul- 
gar third act, but afterwards, when contracted into 


artists. 


” 


two acts, pleased greatly. 

In 1802, Boieldieu had the misfortune to marry 
the celebrated dansense, Clotilde Auguste Mafleuroy, 
better known by her name of Clotilde. This con- 
nection caused him many sad hours, and a call to 
Petersburg as imperial Kapellmeister came very op- 
portune, whither he went in 1803, without his wife. 
He remained in the Russian capital antil the latter 
part of the year 1810, and daring this time he wrote, 
besides a great amount of military music, and the 
choruses to Racine’s “ Athalie’”’ (one of his best 
works), — the operas “ Rien de trop, ou les Deux Par- 
venus,” “La jeune femme colére,” “Love and mystery,” 
“ Abdukan,” ‘‘ Calypso,” “ Aline, Queen of Gol- 
conde,” “Les voitures versées,” and “ Une tourde 
Soubrette.” Many of these operas are very lightly 
worked, and Boieldien himself considered Calypso 
the best of them ; we may mention that the compo- 
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ser was very rarely inspired by his libretto, and the 
Jaute de mieux, which were frequently very unmusi- 
cal, were transfermed from vaudevilles into operas ; 
on account of a scarcity of libretti, he had often to 
compose his music to those which other composers 
had made use of; such was the ease with “ Aline ” 
and “ Calypse,”’ both of which had been previously 
set to music, the former by Berton, the latter by Le- 
sueur. 

After his return from Russia, he found the sceptre 
of the Opera-comique in the hands of Nicolo Isuard ; 
and the first work (in 1812), which he opposed to 
the popularity of the last named, was “Jean de 
Paris ;” this charming creation has lost none of its 
freshness to this day, although it does not show B. 
to have been a hero in counterpoint and fugue; in 
fact, he was not a learned musician, as he himself 
very readily admits. After “Jean de Puris,” came 
the “ Noveau Signeur de village,” (1813), several 
minor .cperas written in connection with other 
authors, as “ Bayard a Meéziéres”’ with Cherubini, 
Catel and Nicolo Isouard, “Ze Bernais” with 
Kreutzer (1814), then “Za féte du nillage voisin.” 
Two years had passed by, and Boieldieu did not 
bring an opera on the stage, until, in the year 1818, 
he caused his “ Chaperon rouge’’ to be produced, the 
work in which he, as it were, apparently desires to 
preve his right to the membership of the academy, 
into which he had been taken after Mehul’s demise. 
His incessant labor, and particularily at this opera, 
prevoked a scrious disease, and he felt the want of 
repose. In consequence he retired to a lately ac- 
quired country seat, merely living for his health. 
This time of retirement continued pretty long, only 
interrupted by his instructions in composition, which 
he as the successor of Mehul gave at the Conserva- 
tory, (but now gave at his house on account of the 
condition of his health}, by his participation in 
writing the operas “ Blanche de Provence” and 
“ Pharamond,” and by retouching his “ Les voitures 
versées”; not until the December of 1825 did he 
come out of his retirement again in good earnest, and 
this with his masterpiece, “ Za Dame Blanche.’’ The 
success of this opera was immense; the name of its 
composer was in every mouth. His music was to be 
heard in every parlor, and was the subject of manifold 
arrangements. Boieldieu’s last opera was ‘ Les 
deux Nuits,” text by Bouilly, but which met with 
little favor, principally on account of the libretto. 
This opera was produced in May 1829, and after 
this time Boieldieu’s health began rapidly to decline. 
After the July revolution, pecuniary embarrassments 
were added to this misfortune; his pensions, which 
had been grarted him by the last dynasty, were with- 
held, owing to the new situation of things. Not 
until he was able to enjoy them only for a short time, 
were they again granted to him; his disease grew 
mere critical each day ; and from Bordeaux, which 
place he had reached on a teur te the baths of 
Southern France, he had to be taken heme again to 
Jarcy, his conntry seat, (a previous visit to Italy had 
been of no benefit to him), where, after a few days, he 
expired, on the tenth of October, 1834, in the arms 
of his friends and relations. After the death of his 
first wife, Clotilde, in 1826, he again married, a can- 
tatrice by the name of Mile. Philis. His progeny con- 
sists of one son, who possesses his father’s name and 
a good musical talent. H. J. W. 





Dr. Faustus in France. 


IfFaust” be too metaphysical in its bearings and 
suggestions, when the subject is fully wrought out, 
to be eligible as an acting play, the skeleton of the 
legend seems to us to offer difficulties in still larger 
amount to any one desiring a good theme for music. 
The hero’s character, like that of Hamlet, is too full 
of chameleon-shapes, varieties, indications, to bear 
the re clothing of a sister art. When 
stripped of these, it is vulgarized. So, too, we 
hold that that most complex, but most brilliant of 





existing female creations in drama, Shakspeare’s 
Cleopatra, has been made intractable for opera 
by his immortal genius. Again it has been truly 
said, that “irony is impossible in music.” Denude 
Mephistopheles ot his irony, we have but the old 
opera-stager with horns and a tail. Elsewhere 
has been qroted by us Goethe's dictum, that no 
one lived who was capable of treating the subject 
in music save M. Meyerbeer. ‘The world has since 
seen in what form M. Meyerbeer conceived him- 
self able to present on the stage the group of 
Maiden, Lover, and Demon. It is one thing to 
write voluptuous bal/et music to the scenes in the 
ruined cloister of Saint Rosalie ; it is another to 
bring into tangible, visible, auricular prominence, 
the stupendous “ Dies ire,” with the despair of 
the unwedded mother, and the incitements of the 
Demon at her ear, or the agony of the parting in 
the dungeon. These are scenes of emotion, we 
submit, too mighty and complete in themselves for 
Musie to grapple with. But when they are with- 
drawn from the poet’s tale, merely a dry and com- 
monplace goblin-story is left. Yet, like other 
themes, though impossible, seducing, the story of 
“Faust” has been tried often and again. There 
is, first, the music which the Prince Radzivill 
wrote for Goethe’s tragedy—musie with a Berlin 
reputation : which amounts to little, since the ex- 
cellent and accomplished amateurs of that critical 
city have always been able to work themselves up 
into an enthusiasm (comically combining “hot and 
cold”) for certain works, produced under pe- 
culiar conditions,—and have habitually leaned to 
the side of Art and Literature, by the analytic 
comprehension of which they could prove their 
own sagacity. Thus Prince Radzivill’s accessories 
to Goethe’s noble play have no such universal ex- 
istenve as Beethoven’s to “Egmont” or Mendels- 
sohn’s to “A Midsummer Night’s dream.” The 
next illustration, of course (and jirst in the list as 
regards our art,) must be cited the “Faust” of Dr. 
Spohr: an opera [vide A then. No. 1290] remark- 
able for its audacity,—for it was written ere 
Weber's “Der Freischiitz” was dreamed of—yet 
more remarkable for the feebly-correct mannerism 
of its execution—containing two of its composer’s 
best single songs, but no good stage music—none 
s0 comparatively good as that of Dr. Spohr’s in- 
troduction to “Jessonda”;—an opera, in_ brief, 
which exists, but does not live. hen there is a 
“Faust” by Lindpaintner, which has “died and 
made no sign.” We fancy that the list of Ger- 
man operas might reveal other works on the story, 
as laborious and obscure as the opera of the 
honest Kapellmeister of Stuttgart. Asto France, 
—next to Don Juan,—there has been no “being of 
the mind” (during late years) talked of, with such 
incessant reference to the stage and the romance, 
as Faust; ever since the shallow yet prescient 
description of the drama by Madame de Staél— 
weighted by her versions of Goethe’s sublime 
ssenes of “Margaret in church” and “Margaret 
in prison”—attracted Parisian attention to the 
legend. It is only in the nature of things that 
there should have been musical attempts on the 
story; and, accordingly, we have had the Cantata 
by M. Berlioz, who, let his means be what they 
may, is among the most magnificent and poetical 
in his aspirations, of men living. In “Faust,” 
too, are some of his best melodies. The Round 
of the Villagers,—the “Flea Song,”—the Sere- 
nade of Mephistopheles,—and the elaborate chorus 
and dance of the Sylphs,—have alla flow with- 
out forced singularity which is too seldom pres- 
ent in his ingenious compositions. But that the 
subject required an admixture of what was famil- 
iar, to bring down its mysteries to the level of 
a musical apprehension,—even M. Berlioz 
(of all living conceders, one of the most niggardly) 
virtually conceded by introducing “The Hun- 
garian March” at the end of the first act—a 
rhythmical taking tune. On the other hand, his 
music to the frightful ride of Faust and his famil- 
iar, and the gibberish chorus of Pandemonium, are 
within the boundaries of burlesque,—whilst his 
Easter music and his double chorus of soldiers 
and students, however elaborate, fail to be ef- 
fective. 


Meanwhile, it would seem to be an understood 
thing in France, that “Faust” must be “done,” 





from time to time, at the theatres—now, as a 
ballet at the Grand Opéra,—now, as that vulgar 
ized melo-drama, which a year or two since a 
management was mistaken enough to import into 
Oxford Street,—more lately still as that spectacle, 
with its countless number of tableauz—with MM. 
Dumaine and Rouviere as its heroes, and Madlle. 
Nelly as Su/phurine (a she-devil grafted on the 
original legend), which has been drawing all 
Paris to the Théatre Porte St. Martin. Hence it 
is not to be wondered at, that M. Gounod (a 
French musician, but not without a turn of Ger- 
man mysticism) has—partly to meet the national 
taste, partly in compliance with his own instincts 
—been drawn within the magic-circle, and con- 
sented to try his hand where so many predecessors 
have failed. How far this temerity (for temerity 
it is) has been wise, or otherwise, we may attempt 
in course of time to tell. Some such preface to 
the tale as the above is, however, next to indis- 
pensable. 





The Works of John Sebastian Bach. 


(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 


It is now something more than a century ago that 
a man, with an organization and existence which must, 
now-a-days, appear rather fabulous, departed this life ; 
that man was named John Sebastian Bach. He was 
endowed with sublime genius, and one of the most 
fertile imaginations it is possible to conceive, but, as 
he lived nearly always isolated in little towns, where 
he filled the modest position of organist or school- 
master, Art existed for him only in himself. 

Possessing no audience, no appetite, and no fortune, 
he worked merely for the pleasure he found in what 
he created, and received no reward for what he did for 
music except that whieh he derived from the art itself. 
His warm soul and vast brain were able to create, at 
their leisure, immense combinations swayed by grand 
ideas, without his worrying himself about their ex- 
ternal effect, and their effect upon any assembly. At 
that time very little music was printed in Germany. 
Nothing of what Bach produced was destined, there- 
fore, to see the light of day ; at least, so he believed. 
Each creation of his genius was put away in a cup- 
board, and, when finished, followed by a fresh one. 
There were, consequently, no restrictions, no consid- 
erations of success, no formulas of fashion. Hence 
those unheard-of instances of daring and invention 
which overflow in his Passion on the text of St. Mat- 
thew; in his Mass in B minor; in the Psalms; in 
more than a hundred sacred cantatas, adorned with 
perfectly original instrumentation; in a prodigious 
quantity of instrumental music of all kinds; and in 
an immense number of pieces for the organ—pieces 
as yet unequalled. Of all that has been mentioned, 
the only things known of John Sebastian Bach, at the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century, were a few stray 
copies of pieces for the organ and harpsichord. When 
he died in 1750, he was acknowledged to be the great- 
est organist that ever existed, but that was all which 
was known about him. At the commencement of the 
present century, there appeared, at Leipsic and Zurich, 
editions of the works of this great man for the harp- 
sichord, especially of his immortal collection of pre- 
ludes and fugues, entitled Le Clavecin bien tempéré. 
It was only then that the artists of all Europe began 
to have some slight knowledge of this musical giant, 
but twenty years more elapsed ere Zelter, Dehn, Men- 
delssohn, Mosevius, and some few other erudite mus- 
icians, discovered at Leipsic and Berlin, in the Royal 
Library, in the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, and in the 
archives of the Royal Academy of Singing, the col- 
ossal works of which I have just spoken. Germany 
was moved ; solemn performances were given of some 
of these works, peed struck with astonishment and 
wonder the audiences summoned to hear them. The 
scores of the Passion and of the Mass in B minor were 
published. Griepenkerl brought out, in eight vol- 
umes, the compositions for the organ; a new, and 
much more complete edition, in ten volumes, of the 
work for the harpsichord saw the light of day at 
Leipsic. Dehn and Rietsch rescued from the dust of 
the libraries fifteen concertos for one, two, three and 
four harpsichords, with orchestral accompaniments, 
and gave them to the world ; twelve other concertos 
for all kinds of instrumental combinations likewise 
issued from the press. But all these constituted 
but a trifling part of the works created by Bach’s 

enius. 

At last, several enthusiastic artists and amateurs of 
Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, Breslau, and Vienna, came 
to the resolution of publishing a complete edition of 
the works of one of the greatest masters who ever lived 
one more astonishing than all the rest by the strength 
of his creative powers and the modesty of his life— 
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and of bringing it out with a correctness and degree 
of typographical magnificence worthy of the subject. 
The enterprise has been continued for eight years, 
with a zeal and perseverance beyond all praise, and 
with pecuniary sacrifices on the part of all associated 
in the task, for no other purpose than to erect an im- 
perishable monument to Art. Now, once allow the 
perpetual copyright claimed for works of art by the 
descendents of J. S. Bach’s twenty children, and such 
publishing enterprises, which cost much more than 


they produce, would become impossible. 
Ferris, Sen. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Best Place for the Symphony. — Another 
View. 

Mr. Epiror. —I saw you at last Saturday’s con- 
cert and suppose you were as agreeably surprised as 
all of us at the full house. I happened not to look 
at the programme ; but I confess to a much greater 
surprise (of a different kind though) at hearing the 
opening triumphant call of the Fidelio Overture. 
Was the experiment proposed by your correspondent, 
“Double-Bass,” in the Saturday’s issue of your paper, 
already carried out? What was my dismay, when 1 
saw the grandest symphony Mozart ever wrote at the 
end of the programme. My next idea was to leave 
the hall and wait patiently till 9 o'clock. Dove sono, 
the Air from “St. Paul,” the two pieces by those 
eight skilful hands, ani “Oberon,” however, carried 
the day, or rather evening, much to my discomfiture, 
as I found when the Fugue began. 

Why had the Symphony that evening a harassing, 
tiresome, wearying effect on me? Why just the re- 
verse at other times? How can just this Symphony, 
so splendid and sweet in the first and so grand and 
strong in the last movement, with its climax in the 
last part of the fugue as bracing as the mountain air 
and as sublime as the view among the giants of the 
Alps, with occasional pleasant vistas down into sunlit 
valleys — how can just this Symphony exercise an in- 
fluence of just the reverse character, on one who not 
only is perfectly familiar with it, but is accustomed 
sometimes to spend quite a number of consecutive 
hours in the study and enjoyment of music. The 
answer is very simple; Because it was offered to 
nerves that had been impressed by preceding musical 
influences, that were fresh no longer, that wanted 
rest, and, consequently, would not cheerfully yield to 
an excitement, that demands fresh energies. For a 
good symphony requires fresh energies ; the genius 
of a composer soaring aloft into the world of tones 
of his own creating takes us up with himself into the 
blissful realms of rapture, sharpening all our sensa- 
tions and leaving us happier and better beings. 

And therefore the Symphony should be the first 
piece on any programme. At the start we are fresh- 
est, we are ready to climb up the paths the composer’s 
imagination has prepared for us. But a fugue and 
a fugue with four subjects, however beautiful 
and natural its flow, walks on steeper paths still, and 
wearied limbs are apt to lag behind. This was pre- 
cisely the sensation I had the last half hour of Sat- 
urday’s concert. 

Individual experience may be at fault ; idiosyncra- 
cies may mislead. Such experience is strengthened, 
however, when it is shared in by many or at best a 
few very competent persons. You will readily agree 
to call Mr. Zerrahn a very competent person. What 
did he do? 

There is a repeat mark after the first part of the 
first movement of the Symphony ; there are similar 
marks after the first and second parts of the fugue. 
None of these repeat marks were heeded. Had Mr. 
Z. overlooked them in a Symphony placed at the 
head of a concert programme, he would have been 
inexcusable. There is a symmetry in the parts of 
any piece written in Sonata form, which requires abso- 
lutely the first part to be repeated. And so, except- 
ing the ninth Symphony by Beethoven, it is required 
to be done in all symphonies. In the latter Beet- 











hoven fully preserved the symmetry by the arrange- 
ment of the movement. 

And yet Mr. Z. was right. The Symphony came 
too late ; it would have made the concert too long to 
have performed it as it ought to have been. He knew 
his hearers were weary. But who can afford to lose 
the repetition of melodies as sweet as the two in the 
first movement, or as strong as the four in the fugue, 
in all their skilful intertwining and their graceful 
magnificence ? 

No, Mr. Dwight, it was a mistake, a very great 
mistake, to plaee a Symphony at the end of the list. 
May this attempt have taught a lesson ! 

Your correspondent “Double Bass’’ addresses some 
reasons why a Symphony should not be the first piece, 
and refers to an article by yourself which I confess to 
have entirely forgotten. Let us consider those reas- 
ons in the reverse order of his statemant. 

“Tt takes some little time for the performers to com- 
pose themselves intothat state ofease ...so necessary 
to a perfect performance!” Has Mr. Double Bass | 
never been in the room for the performers before the 
concert? Never heard the various, multifarious scales, 
chords, chromatic and enharmonic modulations each 
of the fifty instruments is made to give forth so as to 
prepare the nerves and fingers of the performers for the 
performance? Artists familiar with the work they 
are to perform, hardly need more preparation than 
fifteen minutes employed in the way mentioned above. 
This is the way musicians “get their hand in.” 

The greatest master in Symphony writing has done 
something to strengthen Mr. Double Bass’s position. 
Beethoven’s first, second, fourth and seventh Sympho- 
nies begin with Adagio or Sontenuto movements, and 
the first sixteen measures of the ninth with their dim 
vibrations of fifths and only occasional melodic pre” 
parations for the theme are enough to put us in the 
right frame of mind. The master would doubtless 
have done so in all his symphonies had the themes re. 
quired it. But he has not done so. And in his as in 
our time the Symphony took the lead. 

Symphony — “boeuf @ la mode, or plum pudding.” 
We emphatically disagree. Every simile limps, is an 
old adage, but this won’t go at all. A symphony 
might be compared to a very substantial piece of 





roast-meat, but boeuf &@ la mode or plum-pudding 
—pshaw! We protest, there is not the slighest simi- 
larity in the two pleasant occupations of assisting at 
a sumptuous dinner and listening to a concert. Our 
experience warrants us to state, that it never required 
any effort at all to swallow and digest a good dinner. 


to good and jolly old Bacchus added to the entertain- 
ment. Perhaps Lord Guloseton might be raised to a 
higher level of mental (??7) enjoyment by an artistic 
diné. We we are conscious of two utterly different 
levels at which we arrive by the feast of palate and | 
that of the ear and the soul. The eating of a dinner 
is said to make us better men; the listening to good | 
music certainly does make us better, and certainly does 
elevate our taste. No, because a Symphony is the ‘piece 
de résistance” let it be attacked with fresh powers. Ask 
the successful heroes of the battle field. Do ther lead 
their tired and heated troops, or the fresh ones, to the 
storming ? If we can have it, let us have the princi- 
pal attack first. 

Getting late to the concert-room is a misfortune. 
We never are late at a ccncert, if we care to be there 
first. It may be different with others. But we pro- 
test, why should people be put into a state of mind, 
not intended by the composer, by the performance of 
an overture before the Symphony, an overture which 
may be a good preparation — but who warrants us the 
selection of a suitable overture in all cases ? 

No, Sir, we require to be perfectly free from all 
musical impressions, in order to be in the right frame 
of mind for a gigantic tone-poem, such as a good Sym- 
phony is. 


It may be exciting, especially where there are libations | 





Late comers are badly off, if they are hurried and 


finshed, and ought to be pitied accordingly. But what 
are those poor people to do, who come from the sub- 
urbs, or sometimes ten to fifteen miles away, come 
early, just to hear the best part of the concert first and, 
find they have to leave just at 9 or 9 1-5 P. M. when 
the Symphony began last Saturday ? 

That was an unpleasant surprise to more than a 
few, Mr. Dwight, and whoever had the making of 
that programme, he does not deserve our thanks. 

I am not astickler for old habits — might be twenty 
years hence. Bat I do stick to the time-honored cus- 
tom of having the Symphony first for reasons stated 
above. 

An illustration might be added more suitable than 
the plum-pudding one. Lovers of Art in picture-gal- 
leries are sometimes in the case of finding the picture, 
and that takes the strongest hold on them, after looking 
at other pictures for an hour, or two. Whoever was 
in a similar situation, will remember, that he went 
away at once, to come back next day and to find his 
way first of all to his favorite picture. 

This is the case with the Symphony. It is the 
chef d’ceuvre and we want fresh senses to enjoy it. 
So let us have the Symphony neither second nor third, 
nor last, but first. G. A. Senmitt. 

Cambridge, Feb. 21, 1859. 





Lupwieé van Bretroven.—The following pro- 
phecy concerning this immortal genius appeared in 
“ Kramer’s German Magazine of Music,” 1783 :— 

L. V.B.,a boy eleven years of age, with very 
promising talents. He plays the piano well, and 
with considerable power, reads well from sight, the 
proof of which is that he plays Bach’s Clavier bien 
tempéré, which Herr Neefe has lent him. He who 
knows these preludes and fugues will at once per- 
ceive his talent. Herr Neefe has given him also, in 
the interval from business, some instructions in tho- 
rough-bass. He is now working him on composition, 
and, to encourage him, has allowed him to publish 
his nine variations on a March. The means to travel 
ought not to be wanting for this young genius. He 
will certainly be a second Mozart, if he goes on as he 
has begun. 








Musical Correspondence, 


Berwin, Jan. 20.—It is winter andicy. This 
perhaps is the reason that in my last letter, when un- 
der full headway, I tripped and slipped, only bring- 
ing to when 3,000 miles away, among the singing 
schools, and meeting houses, and singing people of 
good old Yankeedom. Well, be it so. 

Having praised Stern and his Choral Society suffi- 
ciently, I may add only that the solos were no better 
executed than we are used to hearing them in Boston, 
As to Fraulein AGnes Bury, who four years ago 





| used to be advertised as chamber songstress to Queen 


Victoria, (if I remember rightly,) and who sang the 


principal solos this evening, she scems pretty thor- 


oughly worn out as a singer, and sang shockingly 
flat more than once during the evening. A young 
pupil of Stern, Malvina Strahl, with a clear, penetra- 
ting voice, sang very well. Liebig’s orchestra played 
finely. Stern took most of the tempos slower than 
we are used to. 

Is it not an “ Owl Book” that “Trovator” keeps ? 
That number of the Journal in which the fact is an_ 
nounced to an admiring world is lent or mislaid, or 
“ something,” and I cannot refer to it. In that book 
has he already embalmed this receipt? “To killa 
concert, make it the fashion.”” Time was when the 
New York Philharmonic Society rehearsed and gave 
its performances in a small hall to the few who loved 
grand orchestral music. The time came when it was 
the fashion to attend. Sometimes I have a sort of 
nightmare, and then I am carried back to the Phil- 
harmonic, after it became the mode, and endure 
again the horrors of that musical pandemonium, in 
which, I remember once the noise of the “ fools who 
there did congregate’ became so intolerable that 
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good-natured Eisfeldt — thank God, he lives ! — was 
obliged to announce that it was impossible to go on 
with the rehearsal under such circumstances! When 
this nightmare comes over me, it causes “all my 
bones to shake,” and the words of Mercutio come in 
place, 
‘At which he starts and wakes, 

And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again ” 

Friend Trovator, how is it in these days ? 

Formerly I attended more than one performance 
in the hall of the Sing-Akademie, at which the nnm- 
ber of performers was, by count, greater than that of 
the audience! But now these concerts are the fash- 
ion, and some poor musical individuals are driven al- 
most crazy. 

You must remember that the hall hardly seats 800 
auditors all told, that to accommodate as many as 
possible the benches are pushed as near together as 
people can sit, that the seats are all numbered, and at 
such a performance as that of ‘the Creation ” all 
are taken — because it is the fashion. 

I go to hear the music—hence go early. Stern 
gives some ten minutes extra for people to get their 
places, but at length gives the signal, and Haydn’s 
“ Chaos’? —the musical one —begins. It begins 
with an obligato chaos in the audience. About 
twenty persons who, of course, have selected the 
seats most difficult of approach, come in, timeing 
their entrance so as to continue the rustle of silk and 
crinoline as long as possible. There is that fat wo- 
min. She marches along up the central passage, 
stopping at some half a dozen benches as though one 
of the empty seats upon it was hers—of course the 
one at the farther end. The eight or ten persons al- 
ready on each bench, in turn, turn pale with mingled 
wrath and apprehension, expecting that that mass of 
crinoline is to crowd its way through. It is but com- 
mon sense to suppose that the feelings of all these 
people correspond precisely to the music, being very 
chaotic indeed. At last she tinds the place to enter. 
All the incumbents of the bench rise, which is pleas- 
ant to the rows of people all the way back of them 
to the door, and the good old lady literally works her 
way through. She comes to the vacant seat, but 
alas, her place proves to be on a side bench, so she 
has the comfort of disturbing about two rows more. 
There come two girls, they walk all the way up to 
the choir, stop and discuss matters, not finding their 
numbers, and go slowly back again to the door to in- 
quire. At this moment the recitative begins, “ And 
God said,” —“ Fifth bench from the front, right,” 
— this makes good sense enough, but you find by the 
text book (for which you pay 6 1-4 cents,) that these 
are not the words which Haydn has set to music. 
By the time Uriel in his first air comes to the words 
“disorder yields,” that fop who always comes late, 
has just entered with two women, and to the words 
“and order fair prevails ’’ causes eighteen people just 
in front of you to rise, while he and the two crinoline, 
press along. One of the latter catches on the corner 
of the seat, and makes it slam on the floor, the poor 
fellow who sits at the end loosens its hold ; crinoiine’s 
owner utters an audible “ Thank you,” and as she 
crowds by, the chorus shouts out your own feeliugs 
exactly: “despairing rage,”’”—and you mentally 
ejaculate: Oh, that those crinolines were involved in 
that “rapid fall!” 

And so it goes on —it did on that evening — actu- 
ally two-thirds through the first part. But these were 
not all the results of the oratorio having become the 
fashion. Such whispering — for that mutter, almost 
loud talking —as I have not heard for a long time. 
The talk of the two women who sat next me was 
more provoking than edifying. Not the slightest at- 
tention to the music. They did not come to hear the 
“Creation,” they came to say they had heard it. 
At the end of the first part I was put to flight — the 
original division of these parts is here preserved — 





and made my way up into the balcony, where on a 
vacant back seat, in the heat, which was stifling, and 
quite out of sight of the stage, I listened in peace. 
But when Raphael declared that “God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good !” 
the desire was very strong to rise and inform the 
said angel that however true that might have been 
4,000 and odd years since, when Adam and Eve com- 
prised the entire human population of the earth, late 
comers and talkers at concerts now-a-days form noto- 
rious exceptions. If any power declares them “ good” 
without the words “ for nothing” immediately follow- 
ing, I must beg leave to differ. 

The next evenIng after Stern’s concert we had one 
arranged and conducted by Hans von BuELow, with 
the following extraordinary programme : 

Parr 1. 

Overture to Byron’s Corsair : Berlioz. 

Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra; op. 18 in G: Beet- 
hoven. 

Air from Benvenuto Cellini; Sung by Frau von Milde: 
Berlioz. 

The Ideal ; Symphonic poem after Schiller: Liszt. 

Parr If. 

Introduction to Lohergrin: Wagner. 

Praver of Elisabeth, from Tannhiuser; sung by Frau 
Milde: Wagner. 

The Love Fairy: concert piece for violin with small orchestra 
solo; played by Ludwig Strauss: J. Ralf. 

Song to sing on the water, ‘‘ Mitten im Schimmer,” &c.; by 
Stolberg: Schubert. 

Lorely by Heine, for voice with pianoforte; sung by Frau 
Milde: Liezt. 

Overture to the ‘‘ Behmrichtern : ” Berlioz. 


Mostly, as you see, “ music of the future ” with a 
vengeance. 
The first overture I liked better than anything else 


T have heard from Berlioz. It was not quite so rag- 


ing as usual, and more like what we of the school of 
Havdn and Mozart call music. The concerto for pi- 
anoforte is perhaps one of the least interesting of 
Beethoven’s works of the kind —thouch of course 
beantiful. Biilow plaved it macnificently. He is 
undonhted'y the first now of the Berlin pianists. By 
the way I believe I made a mistake about his appoint- 
ment in my letter a few weeks since. He is pianist 
to the Prince of Prussia — now regent — not his son, 
the hushand of yvonne Victoria. 

The air from Cellini was not to me specially irter- 
esting — nor, as it anneared, to the andience. But 
Frau Milde is decidedly the finest singer we have had 
here this winter. Our friend A, who sat near the 
stage, was excecedinely pleased. The voice is not 
perhaps the finest, but she shows the benefits of a 
trne cultivation. She sang the Schubert song delight- 
fully. 

Then came Liszt’s Svmnhonic “ Dichtung,”’ poem. 
In the text book — price 2 silver groschen, (5 cents,) 
—is this note: ‘ This musical composition, exactly 
following Schiller’s poem, after the introduction, is 
divided into three principal strophes ; 1. Soaring up- 
ward, (Aufschwung). 2. (Enttanschung). 3. Em- 
ployment, (Beschiftigung) — the motives of which 
are wrought up as they return toward the close into 
an Apotheosis of the past.” 

I will call this piece by no hard names — will sim- 
ply say, that, where T have the poem hefore me as in 
Spohr’s “ Consecration of Tones” I find no great 
musical enjoyment; how much less then could I 
draw any satisfaction from musfe, which following 
closely all the ideas of a poem not known to me, at- 
tempts by mere bits of melody and combinations 
of instruments to convey those ideas — or the feeling 
aroused by them — to the auditor. I am so old-fash- 
ioned in my feelings, that where there is no regular 
theme musically wrought out, I soon become weary. 
Hence the show pieces of virtuosos cause me nothing 
but weariness, as soon as my mere curiosity is satis- 
fied in regard to the men and their execution. 
Hence all picture music, such as Weber’s overtures, 
famous as they are, palls upon my taste after a time. 





Of all the overtures constructed on this principle, 
that to Rossini’s “‘ Tell” is my favorite. It is a suc- 
cession of lovely “tunes,” with no attempt at 
“working up ”’ — the most beantiful of “pot pour- 
ris.” Now in the piece in question by Liszt, we 
have not even the tunes, and I could not find myself 
at all at home init. Still I had no objection to hear- 
ing it, being willing to prove all things. At length 
the piece closed, and an occurrence followed, which I 
fear will have painful consequences for Biilow. It 
was this. A few individuals in the hall (scattered 
here and there) applauded. This called out at once 
an almost universal and loud hiss! Biilow, who had 
nearly reached the back of the stage, turned and hur- 
ried forward and addressed the audience. Some under- 
stood him to say words to this effect: ‘‘ Such a pro- 
ceeding is not the style here, I beg you to omit it” 
(es unterlassen.) If these were his words, one feels 
inclined to judge him kindly, as the piece was by his 
father-in-law, and as it was well known beforehand 
what sort of music Liszt writes. 

But I understood him, as did many others to say 
words to this effect : ‘ Hissing is not the style here, I 
ask the hissers to leave the hail,’’ (den Saal zt ver- 
lassen.) I have never seen during the four winters 
of my acquaintance in the musical circles of Berlin, 
an excitement equal to the one which these words 
have called up. At the moment people seemed 
struck dumb, and, in fact, the rest of the concert 
passed off quiet as concerts usually do here. But 
since that evening folks are gradually finding out 
that they have been insulted, and seem ready to pour 
out vials of wrath upon the man’s head. 

A. W. T. 

New Yoru, Fes. 14.— We have had a little 
snatch of opera—a season consisting of one night 
and one day performance. On Friday evening Pic- 
COLOMINI sang for the first time here, Donizetti’s 
pretty little opera, Don Parg:ale, and in Norina found 
a part eminently suited to her capabilities. Her act- 
ing was charming and spirited, the contrasts of as- 
sumed bashfulness and boldness being stronglymarked. 
Lorinr sang pretty well, and Maceiorotti and 
FLorenza were just bearable. The orchestra was 
small, and as a whole the opera was given in a very 
inferior manner. I understand it is the intention of 
Ullman to give this opera in every city that Piccolo- 
mini visits, and as it requires no more scenic prepara- 
tions than the smallest theatre possesses, and has but 
one chorus, that can be easily omitted, it is the very 
thing for an itinerant concert troupe. No costumes 
are required either, beside those which every lady and 
gentleman wears, and there is no reason why it 
should not be an acceptable treat to small towns. 
But for a metropolitan opera house like ours, Von 
Pasquale, as given by the present Piccolomini troupe, 
is hardly up to the mark. 

The opera was repeated on Saturday, and the re- 
ceipts for the two performances were $6,500. 

Saturday evening the Philharmonic gave its third 
concert of the present season, the programme includ- 
ing a symphony by Haydn, another by Schumann, 
and the Triumphal March of Ries. Mr. Witutiam 
Saar, a young pianist of considerable talent, and 
Miss Couran, the first soprano of Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune’s Church in Brooklyn, were the soloists. The 
lady is young and has a good, well cultivated voice ; 
she sang with good effect “ O mio Fernando from Fa- 
vorita, and will prove a very valuable concert singer. 

The Harmonic Society will give next week a com- 
plimentary benefit to their leader, Mr. GxorGE Bris- 
tow. The German Liederkranz, and the Harmonic 
Societies of Williamsburg and Brooklyn will take 
part. The concert will take place at the Academy ot 
Music and promises to be an attractive one. 

Mr. Sta@pet’s Hiawatha is announced for perfor- 
mance next Monday gvening. He paid the Mendels- 
sohn Union one hundred dollars for their assistance, 
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and they have been rehearsing faithfully, but up to a 
few days ago, there had been no orchestral rehearsal. 
They want, also, to get some more tenors, in which 
department the Mendelssohn Union is weak. 

These two projects oblige the societies to postpone 
their rehearsals of Israe! in Egypt and Eli. 

No other musical items at present. New York is 
dull, as regards music. There is a rumor that the 
“‘ Gipsey’s Frolic” opera, written by an amateur, Dr. 
Warp, will be produced at the Academy of Music, 
with pe Wirnorst as the heroine; but it is so far, 
only a rumor. TROVATOR. 

New York, Feb. 14. Our musical opportunities 
have of late been of rather spasmodic occurrence. 
Two or three weeks of almost complete stagnation 
have been succeeded by a flood of concerts, &c., 
dammed into the bounds of five or six days. The 
beginning was made by Mason & THomas’s third 
Matinée, which took place last Tuesday. The pro- 
gramme was, as usual, excellent, though some of the 
compositions were perhaps not the fairest representa- 
tions of their authors. Schumann’s Sonata for piano 
and violin, op. 105, is too complicated to be well 
judged of at a first hearing; and the Quartet by 
Haydn, in which was played D minor, No. 43, did 
not strike me as being in the happiest style of the 
great master. Possibly this was caused by my 
not being as familiar with it as with some of its 
brethren. An Etude by Rubinstein, played by Mr. 
Mason, seemed immensely difficult and fatiguing, and 
elicited a vehement encore, to which the pianist re- 
plied with a Galop Fantastique, hardly less difficult, 
of his own. These pieces, from their very nature, 
bronght out more spirit than their performer showed 
in his rendering of the Sonata. The concert ended 
with Mendelssohn’s beautiful posthumous Quintet in 
B flat, which I had the pleasure of hearing from your 
Quintet Club, last Fall. This, as well as the Quar- 
tet, were exceedingly well played, and in consideration 
of the fact that “ all’s well that ends well,” I think I 
must pronounce the concert, as a whole, to have been 
a satistactory one. 

On Thursday evening an entertainment of a miscel- 
laneons character was given at the Academy by 
some of “the powers that be,” for the benefit of 
‘* Little Ella,” whose fame has probably ere this 
reached your ears. For the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with this youthful candidate for pub- 
lic favor, I will state that she is a little one of but 
four summers, the child of a respectable, well educa- 
ted widow, in limited circumstances, who (the child, 
not the mother) has a very remarkable memory and 
talent for elocution. Her mother, being unable to se- 
cure for her the educatior she would wish, has caused 
her to read and recite in public; she has been patro- 
nized by vupper-tendom, (reading at their houses, 
&c.,) and some members of this potent body, ju- 
dicious enough to see that these public exhibitions 
would in the end be the child’s ruin, arranged the 
above mentioned benefit for her, by which they 
hoped to effect the mother’s object at once. I re- 
gret that indisposition prevented my attending it, as, 
not having heard the child elsewhere, I cannot give 
you my personal impressions of her. The house was 
crowded from top to bottom, and the proceeds must 
have been very satisfactory ; I am told that the little 
creature’s performance was equally so. It must be 
enrious to hear Collins’s “Ode to the Passions,” 
Chaucer’s “ Dream,” &c., from such childish lips. 
It would be painful and unpleasant were the little 
maiden not perfectly healthy and robust, and a com- 
plete child in every respect but one — lively, frolick- 
ing, mischievous, and I hope naughty sometimes, 
whenever her peculiar talent is not brought into 
requisition. Miss BRatNarp, and Messrs Mason & 
Govpseok, kindly gave their services for the occa- 
sion, and won their deserved applause. 

At the Philharmonic concert last Saturday, we had 


the rather unusual treat of two Symphonies, and 
two more thoroughly contrasted ones could not have 
been chosen. They were No. 2 in D, by Haydn, 
and op. 120, in D minor, by Schumann. The first, 
so limpid, clear and lovely, with its simple, childlike 
melodies, flowing along like a peaceful meadow- 
brook ; the second so grand in instrumentation, so 
bold and vigorous in melody, so startling in its har- 
monic modulations and effects. Like a modest vil- 
lage maiden, with simple, rustic manners, but with 
her sonl’s purity and beauty reflected in the sweet 
serenity of her features, the first stole its way deep 
into the heart; the other, like a heroine, courageous, 
strong, her noble beauty enhanced by the fire of en- 
thusiasm and ambition, which, however, does not 
smother the more tender womanliness in hef breast, 
rouses all our admiration and sympathy, and excites 
us into following her footsteps with an ardor and de- 
votion almost equalling her own. This Symphony 
by Schumann has been played here but once before, 
and though exceedingly difficult, repays, in its 
final effect, all exertions in practise. It is the finest 
of all the master’s work of a like kind, and though 
very complicated, must impress even thé uninitiated 
by its vigor and gorgeous coloring. Peculiarly 
beautiful and very original is the Trio of the Scher- 
z0; one of the most graceful little things ever com- 
posed, —it sounds like the flowing and gurgling of 
water. I regret that my time and space do not ad- 
mit of entering into a more detailed analysis of all the 
parts of this splendid work. The third orchestral 
piece was a Festival Overture by Ries, which was 
not particularly interesting, and in which the March 
which ended it, with the thin instrumentation and 
the drum and fife of a mere military band, did not 
seem to me to merit in the least the title of ‘ Triom- 
phale,” which it bore. The solos were performed 
by Mr. Saar, the pianist, who was known to our 
public as a boy-artist some years ago, but has since 
studied in Europe ; and Miss Couran, a debutante, 
who would have done better to remain in obscurity a 
while longer. She has a very fine voice, but sings 
very false, and needs much more cultivation. Mr. 
Saar played two movements of Chopin’s piano-con- 
certo in a creditable, but by no means exciting 
manner; he has but little force, and not as much 





neatness as he might have. A Notturno, by Field, 
suited his style better; while in the Etude by Ru- 
binstein he played with far less vigor than characte- 
rized Mr. Mason’s performance or the same piece. 

t 








New York, Fes. 21.—I am glad to have an op- 
portunity of giving you some farther account of our 
pleasing young pianist, Madame Apet. She gave 
two concerts last week, one here, and one in Brook- 
lyn. The first, owing to the weather, as well as its 
not having been sufficiently advertised, drew a la- 
mentably small audience, but those who were present 
had their double share of enjoyment. A small, cozy 
room like Chickering’s (or Dodworth’s, which would 
have been better, as not being so near the street) is 
just the place to hear this lady to advantage. There 
is a delicacy and refinement in her playing which 
seems better suited to a more private performance 
than to a large concert hall. This is, however, mere 
conjecture ; when we have heard her, as I hope we 
shall ere long, with an orchestra, I can judge better 
of her powers in that line. She played, on Tuesday 
evening, one movement of a Trio of Mayseder, with 
Messrs. MOLLRNHAUER and Berener, Chopin’s 
Etude in A flat and Mazurka in B minor, Becthoven’s 
Violin and Piano Sonata in F, with Mr. Mollenhauer, 
and Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.” Besides these, in 
answer to encores, Chopin’s waltz in A minor, and 
La danse des Feés by Prudent. Of all these the gem 
was the Sonata. The piano part was most exquisitely 
rendered, and no less so was the violin played. In- 





|. deed, Mr. Mollenhauer showed himself in quite a new 











light. Aecustomed to hear him play none but light, 
tricky, unmeaning solos, I should never have supposed 
him capable of entering so truly into the spirit of 
higher music. But I rejoiced to find myself mistak- 
en, and that he sustained Mad. Abel most ably, so 
that the blending of the two parts was indescribably 
beautiful. The fair pianist’s remaining pieces were 
done equal justice to ; she brings out so distinctly the 
individuality of every composition, and gives each 
style its full value. The “Last Hope” and the Danse 
des Feés were models of neatness and facility of exe- 
cution. But though this is the case, one cannot doubt 
what music she prefers. Her face, her whole manner 
show it plainly. It is interesting to watch her when 
she is playing a Sonata of Beethoven, for instance ; to 
observe how her whole form becomes more dignified, 
her otherwise almost childlike face more mature, and 
how every trace of a slightly troubled and anxious 
expression which circumstances have imprinted on 
her feacures, disappears. “Some call her playing cold 
—I cannot understand it ; to me it is full of soul and 
feeling. She is nota Clara Schumann, by any means, 
nor has she as much force as some of her sister-artists 
whom we have heard here, but her playing speaks an 
exquisite taste and refinement, and a degree of wo- 
manliness, in fact, that is rarely found in a public per- 
former of her sex. Messrs. Mollenhauer and Berg- 
uer played each a solo on Tuesday evening — the 
latter has only recently commenced to perform in any 
but concerted music, and gives the public reason to 
regret that he has hidden his candle under a bushel so 
long. In his quick passages alone, there is room for 
more softness and smoothness. A Miss Lunau, a 
very young and evidently timid débutante, represented 
the vocal element of this concert. She has an un- 
commonly clear, powerful voice, which still needs, 
however, a great deal of cultivation and polish. I 
understand that she is preparing herself to be a public 
singer, and should therefore advise her not to risk her 
reputation at the outset, by “coming out” before she 
is fitted to do so. 

Madame Abel’s concert in Brooklyn was much 
more successful, the Athenzeum Hall being well filled, 
in spite of the execrable weather. I hope my col- 
league “ Bellini,” was present, and will give you his 
account of it. I don’t quite like to trespass on his 
ground, but as this is probably the only Brooklyn 
concert I shall ever have occasion to mention, I can- 
not refrain from giving you my impressions of it, for 
Mme. Abel’s sake. That lady was assisted by 
Messrs. AprommMas, Mayer, MoLLENHAUER, and 
ScurerBer. With Mr. Mollenhauer she played a 
duo of Osborne and de Bériot on themes from ‘‘Wil- 
liam Tell,” and the Andante and Variations from the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata,” the latter I cannot express to 
you how beautifully! Chopin’s Grande Polonaise, 
Op. 22, Thalberg’s Moise, and, as an encore piece, the 
Lucia Fantasie of Prudent, completed her share of 
the performance. The Polonaise was exquisitely 
rendered ; in A/foise, however, she showed, for the 
first time, that its style was not exactly adapted to 
her powers. 

The solos of the three instrumentalists were like a 
hundred others which they have played, if I except 
Mr. Schreiber’s arrangement of the Ave Maria of 
Schubert, which showed his instrument to great ad- 
vantage, and was finely played. Mr. Aptommas, 
after his last piece, was encored with a vehemence 
that gave me no very favorable idea of the manner of 
a Brooklyn audience. The ladies were beginning to 
fear a serious disturbance, when the clamor was put 
an end to by the announcement that Mr. Aptommas 
had already left the house. Mr. Mayer sang, very 
beautifully, three German songs : “‘ How can I leave 
thee,’ Shubert’s Barcarole, and, last, but not least, 
the exquisite “ Gute Nacht” of Robert Franz. If 


he succeeds in making the songs of this composer 
pular in New York, I, for one, shall be grateful to 
im all my life. 

Madame Abel thinks of making a trip to Boston 
ere long, when I hope your public will give hera 
warm reception, and you can judge for yourself as to 
her powers. st 
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Music in THIS Numper.— Continuation of the opera ‘* Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” arranged for the piano-forte. 
+2.<0oe > 
The Complimentary Concert to Joseph 
Trenkle. 

Seldom, if ever, in our city has so genuine, so 
beautiful and so substantial a tribute been paid 
by artists to a brother artist, as that last Satur- 
day evening, in the Music Hall, to Mr. TRENKLE. 
And our whole musical public seemed most heart- 
ily to share the spirit of the oceasion ; all had 
made it a point of duty and of feeling to be 
there — duty to Art, which in that well-planned, 
heartily prepared programme, was to have so 
rich and pure an expression, as well as duty to 
those sympathies and that respect which superior 
character and high artistic prospects, overtaken 
in life’s Spring by dangerous disease and suffering, 
always must inspire. There were about two thou- 
sand persons present — an audience of the most 
cultivated and appreciative, the most agreeable 
to be surrounded with, that Boston could assem- 
ble. It was a true and a successful tribute in all 
respects :— a generous and a beautiful act on the 
part of the performers :— Mr. ZERRAHN, with 
his Philharmonic Orchestra — nearly the whole 
fifty ; Mr. KreissMANN, with his Orpheus Glee 
Club; Mrs. HARwoop, the admired soprano; 
and the four brother pianists, the ablest whom we 
have among us, all codperating of their own im- 
pulse and with a will, eager to do their best ; 
then the number and character of such an audi- 
ence, the rare perfection of the programme, and 
successful execution of its every piece ; then the 
substantial result, the “ material aid and com- 
fort” which it was one, though not the foremost, 
object of this concert to extend to a suffering 
brother. May the news of it, when it reaches 
him in Florida, conspire with the genial influ- 
ences of nature there, to turn the ebbing tide ot 
life and restore him strong and glad to Art and 
friends. 

The programme of the concert was so choice, 
so uniformly high in quality, yet novel in some 
respects, and wholly free from dullness, so happy 
in its contrasts, in the way that one thing succeed- 
ed another, each present enjoyment heightened 
and supported by a sense of the best of all, the 
Symphony, to come at the end, that we record it 
here in full : 





Parr I. 
1. Overture to ‘ Fidelio,” - - - Beethoven. 
2. Air from St. Paul: ‘: Jerusalem, thou that killest,” &c., 
Mendelssohn. 
Sung by Mrs. Harwood. 

8. Duo for two Piano-fortes (8 hands) - - Moscheles. 

Andante con moto — Fugue — Finale, Alla Siciliana. 

Piayed by Messrs. Parker, Lang, Leonhard and Dresel. 


4. Chorus from ‘ (dipus,” - + = Mendelssohn. 
Sung by the Orpheus Glee Club. 
Part IT. 
5. Overture to “ Oberon,” - - - - Weber. 


6. Air from “ Figaro”: ‘‘ Dove sono,” - Mozart 
Sung by Mrs. Harwood. 

7. L’Invitation a la Valse, arranged for two Pianos (8 hands) 

Weber. 
Played by Messrs. Parker, Lang, Leonhard and Dresel. 
8. Four-Part Song, = - - - - Mendelssohn. 
Sung by the Orpheus Glee Club. 
9. Grand Symphony (‘ Jupiter’) in C major, - Mozart. 
Allegro vivace— Andante cantabile— Minuetto — Finale, 
Allegro molto (Fugue with four subjects). 





The Orchestral pieces were rendered remarka- 
bly well, especially the exquisite overture to 
Oberon, which left a more delicately clear and 
perfect tone-picture inthe mind than ever. Beet- 
hoven’s overture, the last of the four he wrote to 
Fidelio, abandoning the themes and motives com- 
mon to the first three, is less familiar to our pub- 
lic than the third and greatest of them, that in C, 
commonly called, Leonora, and theretore had the 
charm of freshness, while it lacks nothing of the 
fire or depth or tenderness of Beethoven. The 
Symphony, too, was well played, and generally 
very much enjoyed; although it suffered some- 
what from its late place in a feast of sounds so 
rich already, and prolonged a great deal by en- 
cores, so that there was some disturbance by persons 
hurrying for cars and omnibuses, and doubtless 
weariness in many who remained. The worst, 
too, was that this enforced a shortening of some 
of the movements by omitting the usual repeti- 
tions. Stillin such a concert, where all else had 
tended to refresh, to cherish and sustain one’s 
musical enthusiasm, it was pleasant to go home 
with the crowning impression of Mozart’s great 
Symphony. A friend, in another column, com- 
plains bitterly of this arrangement. He was un- 
fortunate ; we, and some others, counted it a part 
of our good fortune all that evening, that, while 
all was sonear perfect, the most perfect was to 
come. Yet we would not, as a rule or custom, 
plead by any means, that the Symphony should 
end a concert. What with the chance of weari- 
ness in one’s self, and with the certainty of weari- 
ness in others, with their uneasiness and hurrying 
out, there is in most concerts too much danger 
that the true impression will be lost or much dis- 
turbed. Nor do we think the best place for the 
Symphony is at the beginning. We fully sympa- 
thize, as to that, with the suggestions of “ Double 
Bass.” It is too true that neither orchestra nor 
audience get musically attempered, nor fall into 
sympathetic true rapport before the chill, as it 
were, has been taken off, by some moments of en- 
joyment of good music first. There is always a 
best moment in each spell of musical enjoyment, — 
amoment when the “ fits of easy transmission” 
and reception are most perfect ; when the sense, 
the brain, the soul is taken at. the top-wave of 
ecstacy and clear perception. The same ex- 
perience we have in every mental occupation, in 
periods of reading books, of talking, writing, en- 
Joying nature, and all else. The difficulty is, that 
this best moment is not always simultaneous with 
all persons in the company. But, when you con- 
sider the heterogeneous conditions in which minds 
and nerves and senses enter a concert-room ; 
when you consider the distraction of talks unfin- 
ished, and of persons entering late, it is evident that 
the best chance of the average best listening state 
for alt is some time after the beginning. At the 
close of the first part, or at the beginning of the 
second part of the concert, we fancy that the 
Symphony would, as a general rule, be better 
played and better heard and felt, than either at 
the beginning or the end. 

Mrs. Harwoop’s selections were admirable 
and were finely sung, the last with piano accom- 
paniment by Mr. Dreset. The Orpheus never 
sang in better tune and voice; the “ (Edipus” 
chorus, with its glorious climax, made a great im- 
pression and wasencored. But the characteristic 
and peculiar feature of this concert was the per- 
formance of the pieces for eight hands upon two 
superb Chickering Grand pianos. We usually 
anticipate little but confused noise from such com- 
binations. But in this case the quality of the 
four artists (Messrs. B. J. LANG and Otro 
DRESEL at one instrument, and H. Leonnarp 
anl J. C. D. Parker at the other) ; the perfect 
unity, precision, vigor and delicacy of the execu- 
tion; the rich and satisfying body of tone; the 
intrinsic interest of the compositions; and in 
short, the complete and triumphant success of the 
experiment made it just the fittest kind of tribute 





that could have been offered upon such an occa- 
sion. Nothing could have so feelingly suggested 
the pianist absent, as those four friends and pian- 
ists thus artistically united. The piece by Mo- 
scheles is full of interest. Weber’s “ Invitation 
to the Waltz,” a perfect resumé in music of all 
the finest sentiment and poetry of the waltz, was 
absolutely glorified in this superb arrangement, 
(which was made by Mr. Dresel for an occasion 
in which Jenny Lind took part some years since 
in New York.) It was splendidly played and 
most enthusiastically redemanded. 

And so passed off an occasion honorable to all 
who took part in it, as well as to the esteemed 
young artist for whom the tribute was intended, 
and which, although with sadness, will be treas- 
ured among the richest musical memories of all 
who were present. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


To-night another grand feast of orchestral music! 
ZeERRAHN’S third Philharmonic concert, when our 
friend Schmitt will be gratified by hearing the Sym- 
phony played jirst ; and when we say it is the C mmor 
Symphony of Beethoven, we know that this hint is 
enough for every music-lover hereabouts. The 
splendid Tannhiiuser overture, and Rossini’s to the 
“Siege of Cornith,” and a brilliant Polonaise by 
Meyerbeer, and a Piano Concerto by Mozart, played b 
so accomplished a pianist as Mr. B. J. Lane, add ric 
attraction, further, to the instrumental portion. For 
singer, Mr. Zerrahn has succeeded in securing Mrs. 
Lucy Escort, one of the first reputations among the 
American soprani, who have had training and operatic 
experience abroad, and who, since her return, has not 
yet sung in Boston. The good things which Zerrahn, 
and which his noble orchestra have done for us in 
their last concerts, and especially in that for Mr. 
Trenkle, ought to insure a crowded house to-night, 
and many nights to come. We cannot but believe 
that the musical enthusiasm of Boston received a new 
impulse last Saturday night, which shall redound to- 
night and hereafter to the advantage of Zerrahn’s la- 
bors in our cause. 

At the last Wednesday Afternoon concert, the first 
Symphony of Beethoven, which so many did not hear 
that first stormy afternoon, was repeated. Herold’s 
Zampa overture, reminiscences of Wagner, an ar- 
rangement from Wallace, a Strauss Waltz, &c., filled 
out the programme. We hope the orchestra will 
consider the suggestion of “Double Bass” of playing 
the Symphony /ast in these concerts, so that it may 
not cost real listeners their dinner, and so as to allow 
the butterflies to get their share, and fly away, if they 
wish, before the serious work co Re Mr. 
Mituiek postpones his performance of “The Hay- 
makers” from the 2nd to the 9th of March, that he may 
do it better....The Handel and Haydn Society are 
rehearsing Neukomm’s ‘“ David” — rather a come- 
down from Handel’s sublime song of Miriam!.... 
BiscaccianT1 has had great success in Montreal. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 


In England, ‘ St. Paul” was probably never bet- 
ter relished than by the crowd in Exeter Hall yester- 
day week ;—certainly, has never been before so well 
performed. The excellence of the orchestra accom- 
paniments must be expressly dwelt upon. The chorus, 
too, which has much ungracious work te do—this 
fact of itself, in our estimation, marking the wide dif- 
ference betwixt Mendelssohn’s first and second ora- 
torio—was, on the whole, good. That heavenly 
funeral strain, “O, happy and blessed are they ” 
(which we commend to such folk as deny the ex- 
istence of genius to its composer) went admirably. 
The solos, too, were excellently delivered. Signor 
Belletti had a cold, and his voice did not always an- 
swer its owner’s will; but his reading of the music 
was, what Signor Belletti’s reading always is, great, 
grave and dignified. Madame Rudersdorff sings 
best in oratorio, and by mach the best when the musie 
calls on her to subdue herself, as she proved yester- 
day week. The quartet was completed by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, whose voice was in excellent order—and by 
Miss Dolby. Such a tenor and contralto are not to 
be be found within the limits of the German speech, 
from Kénigsberg to Presburg. Most careful had been 
the study of this fine and thoughtful work by all con- 
cerned,—and the performance of it, we repeat, was a 
memorable one. It is to be given, a second time, on 
Friday next. 

“The Creation” was Mr. Hullah’s Wednesday 
Oratorio at St. Martin’s Hall, given to a very large 
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audience, and in its main points wellgiven. In the 
third part, Miss Martin sang for the second time in 
public, and confirmed the good impression made by 
her first appearance: also the idea that Nature has 
destined her for brilliancy rather than expression. Her 
voice, at all events, is a sound and veritable soprano, 
which seems to answer its owner’s call easily. Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Santley were the basses. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was singing very finely. Are we never to 
hear him again in “ Jephtha”’? The part of Jphis, 


played by all the performers. Only one hint, how- 
ever, we would venture to make to Miss Goddard. 
Does she not still (as we have before remarked) 
overrun the strings occasionally in her determination 
to keep up the vigour and energy of the quick move- 
ments? We mention it, not as a decided fault, but 
rather the evidence of a plethora of power in the per- 
former. But, as we have said on a former occasion, 
“she is a great creature,” and well merits the suc- 
cess which she has met with, at this and many pre- 


Special Aotices. 





the expense being only about one cent apiece. while the care 
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too, would thoroughly suit Miss Kemble, as it calls | vious concerts.—Afus. Gazette, Jan. 22. and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a : 

for a singer young and dramatic. Mr. Hullah’s next great distance will find the mode of convevance not only a con- - 3 
f ce is to consist of a repetition of Dr. Ben- venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplier. Books % 4 
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nett’s ‘ May Queen,” and Beethoven’s ‘ Choral This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- e 

Symphony.” A journal could be filled with reports | _ Paris. — We read of the success, at the Opéra | yond that, double the above rates. 

of choral performances and oratorios up and down | Comigue, of Malle. Brenille,—a young singer — in —_— 

England,—Handel, Havdn, and Mendelssohn furnish- | M. Auber’s ‘Les Diamans.’ Private letters from Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

ing the programmes,—from which, it is instructive to those who should know, tell us that Miss Thomson | Te Deum laudamus and Jubilate Deo. : 

observe, the name of Dr. Spohr has vanished almost | keeps her ground at the Grand Opéra: no easy mat- E. Howe, Jr. 60 a 

as completely as if his ‘‘ Last Judgment” had not | ter for a novice, and an Englishwoman : — the first, ’ steaty i 

been in great vogue a quarter of a century since,— | we believe, of our “ perfidious” race who has ever This will prove a very aeceptable addition to the. 34 

5 ! small number of pleasing, effective and moderately a 


when an influential eritie coolly tied up “St. Paul” 
and Mr. Perry’s ‘ Felshazzar’s Feast ’’ in the same 
article, and, of the two, found the latter the finer mus- 
ical work! Yesterday evening, “The Seasons” was 
to be given in state by the new Choral Society at 
Manchester ; which has the advantage of an estab- 
lished orchestra such as, we are assured, has never 
been collected in the provinces.—Atheneeum, Jan. 22. 


Miss Arabella Goddard has left the metropolis for 
a provincial tour of a few weeks; but before doing so 
she gave a morning concert on Saturday last, in 
which she provided her usual irresistible attractions 
for lovers of the pure classical stvle. It was given at 
St. James’s Hall, and the andience was both nume- 
rons, and, at times, enthusiastic ; in fact, considera- 
ble disposition was evinced to demand an encore of a 
part of a Sonata hy Weber, for clarionet and piano- 
forte; but, of course, Miss Goddard, with her usual 
good sense, did not respond to the appeal, and the 
concert proceeded. 


The programme included the following :— 


Trio in F major (op. 65), for pianoforte, tiolin, and vio- 
loncello: Dussek. 
Grand Sonata in C major (op. 53), dedicated to Count 
Waldstein, for pianoforte solus: Beethoven. 
ome in E flat (op. 48), for pianoforte and clarionet : We- 
r 


Suite de Piéces in F major (Swites Anglaises, No. 4), for 
pianoforte solus: J. 8. Bach. 

Quartet in C minor (No. 1, op. 1), for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello: Mendelssohn. 


Miss Goddard was assisted by Herr Louis Ries 
(violin), Mr. Doyle (tenor), Signor Piatti (violoncel- 
lo), and Mr. Lazarus (clarionet)—all of whom proved 
themselves wogghy assistants of their talented princi- 
pal. The las®€®8pecially distinguished himself in the 
beautiful Sonata of Weber, which he performed in 
conjunction with Miss Goddard, a delicious compo- 
sition, full of striking melody, and of which the an- 
dante and rondo are peculiarly fine, and in Weber’s 
best style —the former intensely soft and elegant — 
the latter corresponding!y brilliant and lively. 

Next to this Souata, which may be considered as 
the principal feature of the matinée, we must refer to 
the Beethoven Sonata as the most remarkable per- 
formance, not only on account of the intrinsic beauty 
of the composition, but of the wonderful ease and fa- 
cility with which Miss Goddard dealt with the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of the work, written as it avowedly 
was, for the purpose of exhibiting the great talents 
and brilliant execution of the leading pianists of his 
day. The Rondo in particular—a light and very 
rapid movement, with some remarkably difficult pas- 
sages — showed off most admirably the wonderfully 
even and perfect mechanism which Miss Goddard has 
attained upon her instrument. 

The Suite de pigces, by Bach, was also a fine per- 
formance, It is a rather unusual, and disused form 
of composition — six short movements, all in the 
same key, but differing in time and subject, in the 
same way as the movements of a sonata — but 
played with less interval and following more con- 
secutively to one another. They all show very 
strikingly Bach’s peculiar style, especially the Gigue, 
a scherzissimo movement, which was plaved in the 
most elegant and graceful style. The quartet and 
trio were not quite equal in interest to the usual se- 
lections made by Miss Goddard for the stringed in- 
struments. Dussek, though gracefal and smooth, is 
in great danger of being underestimated when placed 
side by side with such a work as the Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, and the Quartet of Mendelssohn, though it 
is extremely interesting as being the “Op. 1” of 
that great composer, and composed by him when he 
was only 14 years of age, does not very perceptibly 
show the peculiar stvle which he afterwards impres- 
sed upon every work which issued from his pen. 
Both however were good, and were excellently 





sung there. Should she really equal description, 
there is occupation enough and to spare for her, when- 
ever it pleases her to come home. The début of M. 
Lebat, who has been promised as about to ont-tenor 
all past tenors, may shortly be expected. The Con- 
certs of the Conservatoire have set in. The first of 
those by the Société des Jeunes Artistes (far fuller of 
hone and interest to all persons wear of iteration) 
will have our excellent townsman, Mr. Sninton, as 
solo player. Then, too, will be introduced a new 
Overture hy M. Fétis. There is a new four-act opera 
coming at Marseilles, by M. Morel, the Director of 
the Musical-School there, with the unpresentable 
title of ‘ Jugementdu Dieu,’ — a less pretending one- 
act novelty, ‘La Perle de Frascati’ (by whom it is 
not stated), at one of the theatres of Rouen. Every 
rumor of the kind is welcome as tending to weaken 
that centralization, or exclusive dependence on the 
metropolis, which makes travelling in the provinces 
of France so “stale and unprofitable” to lovers of 
music and drama. 


GerMany.—From the first number of a new, or 
rather enlarged, Viennese§ musical and theatrical 
journal. “Recensionen und Mittheilungen,”’ promis- 
ing well, we gather a few odds and ends which illus- 
trate the present state of tastein Germany—that great 
land of many lands, once so bounteoas in creation. 
Something is, surely, told in a list of works given, or 
to be given, at the Vienna opera, “ Don Juan” with 
recitatives—‘‘Tphigenia in Tauris’’—a treat to he en- 
vied —“Eurvanthe,”—o far so good ; Herr Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” concerning which there may be two 
opinions —and, after the above German standard 
works, and this one German novelty, —the “Mid- 
summer Night’s dream” of M. Thomas, M. Ha'évv’s 
“Jewess,”” “Martha” (the ubiquitons and insipid.) 
“* Masaniello,” and M. Meverheer’s “ Huguenots,” 
“Robert,” and “L’Etoile.” The repertory of concert- 
music in the Austrian capital has included choral 
works by Havdn (to whom the Viennese are justifi- 
ably constant.) and the choruses of Mozart to “King 
Thamos,”—which, if we mistake not, he afterwards 
arranged as Motets, known in England. Why, by 
the way, should not the series of them be assembled 
so as to forma sort of whole for some sacred perform- 
ance? Besides these, there have been revivals of 
sacred music by the last great Viennese composer, 
Schubert ; whose “All Souls’ Litanv’”’ is said to have 
made a deep impression. Madame Sehumann’s con- 
certsat Vienna have heen apparently popniar, Among 
the part-singing Societies of men we find traces of 
songs by Herr Diirrner, a comnoser, as our readers 
know, long resident at Edinburgh, and who has only 
just missed taking a place among the hest modern 
German composers. Thus much from the South, in 
which svmpathv and memory, rather than life, seem 
to be living. When we cet northward, to Leinsic, in 
the winter concerts of which town there is still enter- 
prise—we read of church-musice by Herr Hauptmann 
—of Herr Joachim’s admirable violin playing ; of a 
new Cantata, “Friihlingshotschaft”’ (“Spring’s Mes- 
sage,’’) hv Herr Gade. who scems resolute to cirenm- 
scribe his invention within the smallest possible limits, 
—Anurora Borealis, primroses, moorland scenerv ; 
are all good matters of inspiration ; but the artist who 
rests exelnsively among such themes must remain (as 
Herr Gade seems to do) vaporous, cold, and pale. 
The great men of old were not content without trvy- 
ine variety, hy wav of escaping from the mannerism 
which inevitahlv besets those who are fertile in pro- 
duction, Dr. Liszt has resigned the Directorship of 
the Opera at Weimar. He was prompted to this de- 
cision by the decided fiasco of a new opera, “ Der 
Rarhier von Bagdad,” composed bv one of his punils, 
Herr Peter von Cornelins, and conducted by Dr. Liszt 
himself. The pnhlic entirely forgot its enstomary 
rood breeding, and gave vent to its displeasure by 
hissing.—Zondon Athenceum. 


Children. Words by Longfellow. Music by 


Daybreak. Words by Longfellow. Music by , 


Fairy Songs I'll sing to thee. 


Nelly is forever singing. Song. 


Life’s sunny hours. Ballad. 


The glorious vintage of Champagne. From 


Galop from ‘“ Vépres Siciliennes.” Brilliant 


Twenty-Four New Studies. Op. 90. Book I. 


CrassicaL ScHoor For THE PrANOFORTE. By 





difficult Te Deums, which are now in use. Whether 
it was one of the *' rejected”’ or not, we cannot say; 
evidently it is a composition that Mr. Howe should 
be proud of. 


W. R. Dempster. 50 

Dempster’s reputation is such, that his mnsical ver- 
sion of Longfellow’s charming and genial poem will at 
once find hundreds of lips ready to sing it. and hun- 
dreds of ears willing to listen to it. It is, as Demp- 
ster’s songs always are, eminently singable and melo- 
dious, exhibiting a refined taste and nice understand- 
ing of the poet, that will be readily discovered and ad- 
mired. 


. M. W. Balfe. 2 
Bright and effective. One of the best little songs of 
the industrious and popular composer 
E. H. Hime. 25 
Really something of a gem for little singers. grace- 
ful and sparkling. Since the ‘‘ Will you love me then 
as now?” this author has written nothing, which 
seems more likely to obtain the same popularity. 


J. H. Kohl. 25 
An easy parlor-song for medium voices. 


Joseph Calkin. 25 
Much in vogue in England. Sweet music and nice 
words. 


“ Satanella,” by M. W. Balfe. 25 
A splendid song for a baritone voice, bold and catch- 
ing, which never fails to bring down the house at the 
® performance of the Opera in London. 


Instrumental Music. 


amusement. Albert W. Berg. 30 
Teachers will find this a very acceptable piece for 
moderately advanced pupils. Its bold rhythm and 
striking melody cannot fail to take at once hold of the 
fancy of a young player. It is worked out very clev- 
erly and furnishes ample material for passing instruc- 
tive remarks and development of velocity. 


Stephen Heller. 1.50 

It has been often asserted, that in the whole im- 
mense range of musical literature, intended for the 
technical advancement of the young piano player, 
there is nothing which can compare in artistic. value 
with Heller's Studies. Each study is a tone-poem, 
finished in itself. Introducing all the peculiar difi- 
culties in modern piano playing, the author is never 
dry or dull. Of his former studies, many are played 
and appreciated as ‘‘Songs without words’? The 
present series comes in point of difficulty next to the 
easiest, viz. op. 47 It contains even more gems than 
that. The first Bock is now ready ; the second will 
follow shortly. 


Books. 


Charles Czerny. No. 1, from the works of 
Haydn. No. 2, from the works of Mozart. 
No. 3, from the works of Beethoven. 1.25 


The above is a collection of the most spirited pas- 
sages and sentences from the works of the great com- 
ere selection of their happiest musical thoughts. 

ch of the melodies form a —— subject, and, 
consequently. an entire. though short piece. Those 
who would atudy music wit profound attention will, 
In them. become acquainted with the genius of the 
great masters without being compelled to possess the 
whole of their voluminous works. 
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